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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR AUSTRALIA 
(in millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


Fiscal year July 1 to June 30 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 
Proj. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

Population (millions) iv<ca 17.5 17.5 17.5 
Population Growth (%) 1.5 ie 3.2 

Nominal GDP in A$ 369,749 378,413 384,871 

Nominal GDP in US$ 288,034 287,594 290,962 

Nominal GDP per capita 16,844 16,624 16,627 

Real GDP in A$ (% change) 3.6 -0.8 0.4 
Consumer Price Index (% change) 1.9 

Govt. Budget balance (% of GDP) -2.4 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 

Labor Force (1,000s) 8,573 
Unemployment Rate (avg %) 10.4 
Industrial Production Index 

1984-85=100 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Exports (FOB) 

Imports (FOB) 

Trade Balance 

Current Account Balance 

Foreign Direct Investment (new) 

Foreign Debt (Net end AFY) 

Debt-Service Paid 

Debt-Service as a % of 
Merchandise Exports 

Foreign Exchange Reserves 

Average Exchange Rate (US$=) 

Tourism Receipts/Expenditures 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Total (Cumulative - $Bil) 

U.S. (Cumulative - $Bil) 36.3 
U.S. Share (%) 


U.S.- Australia Trade (CY) 1990 

U.S. Exports to Aust. (FAS) 9,426 

U.S. Imports from Aust. (FOB) 4,570 4,249 

Trade Balance 4,856 5,014 

U.S. Share of Aust. Exp. (%) Shae 10.1 

U.S. Share of Aust. Imp. (%) 23.8 24.0 

Avg. CY Exchange Rate (US$=) 1.259 1.284 

U.S. Bilateral Aid NONE PROVIDE 


Principal U.S. Exports (1991): Aircraft, Computers and Parts, Measuring 


Instruments and Parts, Nonelectric Machine Parts, Musical Instruments 
and Parts. 


Principal U.S. Imports (1991): Meat, Ores, Oil, Wool, Aircraft & Parts. 


SOURCE: Australian and U.S. Government Statistics, Embassy forecasts. 





SUMMARY 


The beleaguered Australian economy is gradually 
emerging from a prolonged recession brought on 
by several years of inflation fighting, but 
aggravated by low world commodity prices and a 
weakened global economy. The economic upturn 
now under way is moderate, with real growth in 
1992 projected at about 2 percent. 
Unemployment, however, is at record levels and 
is expected to remain high for the next several 
years. The good news is that inflation is now 
well under control, the balance-of-payments 
deficit has been scaled back, and Australian 
exports are expanding and are more diversified. 


Significant interest rate cuts over the past two 
years are boosting the residential construction 
sector (although central business district 
commercial real estate remains depressed), and a 
moderately expansionary fiscal package of 
employment subsidies and infrastructure spending 
will help reinforce the gradual recovery from the 


1991 recession. Risks and uncertainties remain, 
however, including the prospect of a higher 
government deficit, a reemergence of balance-of- 
payments problems, and slow growth in Japan, 
Australia’s largest export market. Fundamental 
economic reforms are under way and will need to 
continue if Australia is to realize its full economic 
potential. National elections will be held before 
May 1993, and the outcome could affect the 
scope and pace of reform. 


Despite its problems and uncertainties, Australia 
remains an attractive location for U.S. business, 
and bilateral trade and investment ties are robust 
and growing. Australia is the United States’ 
12th largest export market, taking more than 

$9 billion in goods and services in 1991. 
Australia is an attractive market for U.S. firms 
because Australia and the United States have 


NOTE: This report was prepared in the fall of 
1992. 


similar laws, commercial practices, common 
language, and customs. Two other reasons are 
Australia’s growing population and extensive 
mineral resource base. 


The Australian Government welcomes foreign 
investment, and the United States is the largest 
source of foreign capital, with total U-S. 
investment exceeding $40 billion. Barriers to 
trade and investment are minimal, transparent, 
and fairly implemented. The Federal and state 
governments continue their privatization 
programs, offering important new trade and 
investment opportunities to U.S. firms. 


Based on market trends and emerging 
opportunities, the best prospects for U.S. exports 
include computers and peripherals, aircraft and 
associated equipment and parts, industrial 
chemicals, plastic material and resins, paper and 
paperboard, telecommunications equipment, 
medical equipment, automotive parts and service 
equipment, processed foods, and pollution control 
equipment. 


PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC 
SITUATION AND TRENDS 


The beleaguered Australian economy is gradually 
emerging from a prolonged recession that 
included a 2 percent decline in real gross 
domestic product (GDP) in 1991 and a surge in 
unemployment from an average level of 7 percent 
in 1990 to a record level of 11.1 percent in June 
1992. The main cause of the economic downturn 
was the severe tightening of monetary policy in 
1989 aimed at reining in burgeoning inflation, a 
widening balance-of-payments deficit, and a 
speculative spiral in asset prices. It is now 
recognized that the application of monetary 
brakes was excessive, with the resulting 
slowdown aggravated by a drought in core 
farming areas and a decline in Australia’s terms 
of trade due to weak international commodity 
prices. 


Leading the downturn was a sharp drop in fixed 
capital formation as high interest rates, excess 





capacity (particularly in urban commercial 
buildings), and waning business confidence took 
their toll on private investment. Total investment 


spending is estimated to have declined by 
11 percent in 1991 and has continued to drop in 
the first half of 1992. 


Inflation down: The good news is that the 
prolonged economic downturn has succeeded in 
bringing inflation and the balance-of-paymenis 
deficit under control. Consumer prices over the 
12 months ending in September 1992 rose 0.8 
percent, the lowest inflation rate among all the 
developed countries. More importantly, surveys 
reveal that inflationary expectations have declined 
significantly; this decline has buttressed 
government confidence that Australia will 
maintain a low inflation environment for the next 
several years. 


Exports rise and diversify: Expanding exports 
prevented an even deeper recession in 1991 and 
have contributed significantly to the sharp 
improvement in the balance-of-payments current 
account deficit, which declined from $17 billion 
in FY 1989-90 to $9 billion for the fiscal year 
ending June 1992. Australian exports expanded 
12 percent in real terms in 1991, while imports 
declined by 4 percent. These trends continued 
for much of FY 1992, yielding Australia’s second 
successive merchandise trade surplus, but high 
net interest and dividend payments continued to 
hold the overall FY 92 current account in deficit. 


The composition and direction of Australia’s 
exports have changed significantly in recent 
years, with value-added manufactured goods 
growing rapidly, while traditional agricultural 
commodity sales have languished. The wool 
sector has been hardest hit, with export sales in 
FY 1990/91 at A$2.9 billion, down more than 50 
percent from two years earlier. Japan remains 
Australia’s leading export customer, taking 28 
percent of total exports in FY1990/91. Reflecting 
the rapid growth in the region, other countries 
like Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
are becoming increasingly important markets, 


with those four countries alone taking 18 percent 
of Australia’s exports in FY1990/91, up from 
only 6 percent two decades earlier. This increased 
integration of Australia’s trade with the dynamic 
economies of the region bodes well for Australia. 
The United States remains Australia’s second 
largest market, taking a steady 10-12 percent of 
total exports. 


Australia’s economy is expected to grow by 2-3 
percent in real terms in 1992. While much better 
than the 2 percent contraction last year, this 
growth projection is moderate when compared 
with previous economic. recoveries, and 
insufficient to curb high levels of unemployment. 
Economic growth in 1993 should be more robust, 
perhaps around 4 percent. 


Housing strengthens: Leading the economic 
upturn is rising investment in_ residential 
dwellings, due to pent up demand and the 
substantial reduction in interest rates over the past 
two years. The sustained easing of monetary 
policy has brought official government interest 
rates from a high of 18 percent in early 1990 to 
below 6 percent as of mid-1992. Home mortgage 
rates have paralleled this trend, and housing 
construction approvals in the first seven months 
of 1992 are up 23 percent over the same period 
in 1991. Rebuilding of inventories is also 
contributing to the upturn, as is private 
consumption, which strengthened in the first half 
of 1992 and is expected to maintain a slight up 
trend. Private fixed business investment is 
expected to continue to decline in 1992, following 
sharp falls in 1990 and 1991, but outlays for 
plant and equipment are expected to pick up in 
1993 if the economic recovery stays on course. 
Recent surveys indicate a modest improvement in 
business sentiment, but commercial construction 
in central business districts is expected to remain 
weak for several years, reflecting the substantial 
over-building of the 1980s. 


Expansionary fiscal policy: In order to 
accelerate the economic expansion and reduce 
record levels of unemployment, the government 
announced in February and July 1992 a number 





of programs to stimulate the economy. These 
include a package of measures to provide 
subsidies for training and employing the jobless, 
with a focus on the teenage unemployed. In 
addition, increased spending on public works 
projects in the transportation sector (railroads and 
highways), a one-time social welfare payment to 
the most needy and accelerated depreciation for 
certain categories of investment will provide 
further stimulus. 


While more rapid economic recovery seems 
likely, it is not without risks and uncertainties. 
Foremost among these is the balance-of- 
payments current account deficit, which will 
begin to grow again as imports rise with an 
expanding economy. Concern about the deficit, 
and consequent growth in Australia’s foreign debt 
and debt service obligations, was a lead reason 
for the monetary crunch of the late 1980s. Some 
fear that this cycle could recur if Australia 
expands much more rapidly than its trade 
partners. 


Budget deficit a worry: The government’s 
budget deficit is also expected to rise next year as 
revenue collections lag, while expenditures grow 
for public work projects and jobs schemes to 
counter high unemployment. This could erode 
Australia’s hard won fiscal gains of the 1980s, 
when expenditure restraint succeeded in 
generating budget surpluses for several successive 
years. The budget swung sharply into deficit in 
fiscal year 1992 and is forecast at 3.3 percent of 
GDP in the current fiscal year. Experts assert 
that this expansion in the deficit is largely due to 
cyclical factors, and will reverse course when the 
economy returns to a strong growth trend. Some 
fear, however, that the new training and wage 
subsidies and other employment schemes could 
burden the Treasury as long as unemployment 
remains high, which could be for several more 
years. 


Externally, developments in the Japanese 
economy, which takes almost 30 percent of 
Australia’s exports, and in world commodity 
prices could have a major impact on Australia’s 


economic performance. Slow growth in Japan, 
and the potential economic adjustments associated 
with the dramatic decline in Japan’s stock market, 
do not bode well for Australia, and some 
pessimists fear that Australia’s growth in the next 
12 months could be less than 3 percent. On the 
brighter side, the gradual strengthening of the 
U.S. and world economy is expected to contribute 
to a modest upturn in world mineral and 
agricultural commodity prices, which will directly 
benefit Australia’s rural sector and overall export 
revenues. 


While the near-term outlook is for a gradually 
expanding economy, Australia’s longer term 
prospects depend heavily on _ continued 
fundamental economic restructuring and reform. 
There is a general consensus among the major 
political parties, management, and labor on the 
key features of this reform, but significant 
divergence of views on the pace and degree of 
change required. Australia commenced a basic 
reorientation of its economy over the past 10 
years from an inward-looking, import-substitution 
approach to an_ internationally competitive, 
export-oriented model. Key reforms include the 
unilateral reduction of high tariffs and other 
protective barriers, floating of the Australian 
dollar exchange rate, deregulating the financial 
services sector (including a decision in early 1992 
to allow liberal access for foreign branch banks), 
rationalizing and reducing the number of trade 
unions, overhauling the highly centralized system 
of industrial relations and labor bargaining, and 
privatizing many government-owned services 
including telecommunications, airlines, and some 
public utilities. The ultimate goal is for Australia 
to become a competitive producer and exporter 
not only of traditional farm and mineral 
commodities, but of a diversified mix of value- 
added manufactured products, services, and 
technologies. While progress has been made on 
this economic reform agenda, much remains to be 
done, particularly increasing labor and capital 
productivity. 


Increased competition from new firms (e.g., the 
establishment in 1992 of a second national 





telecommunications carrier), or from imports 
(e.g., tariffs on automobiles will be cut from 35 
percent to 15 percent in the year 2000) will 
necessitate greater efficiency if established 
companies are to prosper. Intensified efforts at 
micro-economic reform, especially in improved 
labor-management relations and more flexible, 
productivity-based wage fixation will be essential 
if Australia is to realize its full economic 
potential. 


Election looms: National elections must be held 
prior to May 1993, and the Liberal-National 
Opposition coalition plans an aggressive campaign 
featuring sweeping tax reform proposals aimed at 
boosting savings and national competitiveness by 
shifting taxes from production to consumption. 
The Opposition’s program would also seek to 
accelerate the trend of deregulation and 
privatization, decentralization of labor 
negotiations, and reduced government expenditure 
and overall involvement in the economy. 


In office since 1983, the ruling Labor Party will 


emphasize its program of gradual economic 
reform aimed at maintaining essential features of 
Australia’s social welfare system while 
introducing greater opportunities and incentives 
for training, skills upgrading, and workplace 
reforms in order to enhance the overall 
productivity and efficiency. The ruling party will 
continue to stress a more gradual approach to 
reforming the industrial relations systems, in 
contrast to the Opposition, which is inclined to 
accelerate the pace of reform, possibly at the 
expense of increased labor unrest. 


Despite continuing economic problems and 
uncertainties, Australia remains an attractive 
venue for U.S. business. Australia’s mineral and 
energy resource sector is vast, with great 
potential for expansion. Today, Australia is the 
world’s largest producer of alumina and titanium 
ore (rutile and ilmenite), and among the top four 
producers of zinc, nickel, gold and uranium. In 
addition, Australia has become the world’s largest 
exporter of coal and second largest exporter of 
iron ore and will be a major regional exporter of 


liquified natural gas. Australia’s resource sector 
provides a significant portion of GDP, contributes 
more than 40 percent of the nation’s export 
earnings, and offers attractive opportunities for 
American investors and vendors of mining 
machinery, equipment, and technology. 


Australia’s farm sector, while troubled over the 
past two years by low world prices and a severe 
drought, is recognized as one of the world’s most 
efficient producers of key commodities like wheat 
and wool. Economic reforms aimed at reducing 
the costs of agricultural inputs and improving 
transportation efficiency will further strengthen 
the farm sector. 


The government’s economic development strategy 
focuses on continued economic reform to 
encourage expansion of value-added production in 
the minerals and _ agricultural _ sectors, 
manufacturing in the high-technology products, 
and expansion of the services sector (including 
services exports in the region). In addition, 
Australia’s excellent climate and _ natural 
endowments have made tourism a growth sector 
with continuing potential to attract foreign 
visitors, especially from the increasingly affluent 
countries and Southeast Asia. 


Emerging from recession with important reforms 
in place and others being planned, Australia is 
well-positioned to enjoy a period of solid 
economic growth. With increasing links to the 
dynamic economies in the region, Australia’s 
trade and investment climate will be attractive for 
the foreseeable future. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


Key favorable factors associated with trading with 
Australia include commercial practices similar to 
those in the United States, the common language 
and customs, a high standard of living, a 
relatively young and growing population, a 
diversified manufacturing base and vast resources 
requiring further development. Australia is not a 
complex market, and government procurement is 





transparent. For Australian consumer acceptance, 
U.S. companies must offer high-quality products, 
competitive pricing, and good after-sales service. 


United States-Australian Trade: In 1991 
Australia was the 12 largest export market for 
U.S. manufactured goods. Despite a serious 
national recession and a population of only 17 
million, Australia still purchased over $9.3 billion 
worth of U.S. goods and services representing a 
broad range of products and industries, and a 
market share of 24 percent; Australian sales of 
goods to the United States amounted to $4.2 
billion resulting in a trade surplus of over $5 
billion. This figure was slightly below the 
previous year’s export performance. In 1992, 
U.S. exports to Australia are expected to exceed 
$9.2 billion. 


There are over 850 U.S. subsidiaries registered in 
Australia, producing about 25 percent of 
Australia’s non-rural exports; more than 10,000 
agency agreements, and approximately 2,000 
licensing agreements, exist between U.S. firms 
and Australian representatives. 


Investment: The United States is the largest 
foreign investor in Australia with an 18.3 percent 
share of total foreign investment, followed by 
Japan (17.3 percent share) and the United 
Kingdom (16.3 percent). U.S. investment in 
Australia has doubled in the past several years 
and is especially prominent in the petroleum 
development and refining, computer, engineering, 
chemical, and food processing industries. Also, 
U.S. investment has increased in the financial and 
insurance sectors. 


U.S. cumulative direct and portfolio investment 
in Australia as of June 30, 1991 amounted to 
$41.5 billion, about $4.5 billion more than in the 
previous year. By the end of 1992, total U.S. 
investment is expected to increase to over $44 
billion. U.S. direct investment was about $16 
billion at year-end 1991. 


A consideration for U.S. companies to invest in 
Australia is the ability to establish a foothold, not 


only on the continent, but also to position oneself 
in the burgeoning Pacific Rim countries. 
Australia is interested in attracting investment in 
information technology, resource development, 
and value-added industries. Investment 
restrictions are minimal, the currency is freely 
traded internationally, and the financial services 
sector is outward looking. 


Although certain overseas investment requires 
approval by the Foreign Investment Review 
Board (FIRB), the rejection rate is very low. 
Categories subject to FIRB screening include 
foreign acquisitions of Australian-owned 
businesses, investments worth more than $50 
million, purchases of urban real estate and equity 
investment in restricted sectors, such as the media 
and mining. 


The 1991 Industrial Policy Statement, among 
other reforms, announced the dismantling of 
offset requirements in aerospace and new 
parameters on the Partnership for Development 
Program. Following persistent pressure from the 
U.S. Government, Australia has abandoned civil 
offsets requirements under the National Civil 
Offsets Agreements. Individual state 
governments and defense procurements may still 
require offset-type clauses on large contracts. 


Emerging Opportunities: Commercial 
opportunities exist in knowledge and technology 
intensive services. Specifically, the following 
industries are fast emerging as prospective 
opportunities: technology and equipment related 
to the mining industry, tourism and product 
processing, energy, biotechnology, information 
technology, defense electronics, and 
microelectronics. Australia has much to offer the 
U.S. investor because of its level of skills and its 
relationship to the markets of Asia. 


Major Projects: To ensure participation in the 
public tendering process, U.S. firms should 
minimally appoint an agent/representative for 
early identification of opportunities; equaily for 
private infrastructure participation, it is vital to 
acquire advance intelligence on projects. It is 





also worth noting that major project opportunities 
can be self-creating with an astute look at the 
market and its potential needs. There is a broad 
range of major development projects in the 
planning stages, such as petroleum refineries, 
pipelines, transportation systems, power stations, 
minerals processing installations, and others. 


Privatization: The progress toward privatization 
of government-owned industry continues. At the 
state government level, large-scale privatization 
is taking place in water treatment, toll roads, 
private power generating, agricultural, and 
mineral distribution systems and other local 
services, including hospitals. These reforms bode 
well for American exporters and investors. 


Best Prospects: Australia is well positioned for 
a period of solid economic growth and has a 
strong affinity for doing business with American 
firms. The United States and Australia have a 
long history of close ties, similar lifestyles, 
democratic philosophies, and business ethics and 
practices; Australians appreciate U.S. technology 
and quality products. U.S. firms can best enter 
the market through exports, joint venture, 
licensing agreements, strategic alliances, and 
technology transfers. 


Based on market trends and emerging new 


opportunities, the 10 best prospects for exports in 
rank follow: 


Computers and Peripherals: While a relatively 
slow industry growth is envisaged in 1992-93 of 
around 4 percent, this industry sector promises 
U.S. sales of $1.3 billion of a $2.7 billion 
market. Australians rank among the world’s top 
users of personal computers, and laptops and 
parts and peripherals sales should increase during 
1993, together with LAN and WAN installations. 
Key subsectors for increased sales include 
microcomputers, other computers, data 
processing units’ general parts and peripherals, 
and floppy and hard disk drives. Strong local 
receptivity to U.S. products, insignificant market 
barriers and reasonable competitive factors all 
favor increased market shares for U.S. products 


in this industry sector. 


Aircraft and Associated Equipment and Parts: 
Domestic airline deregulation and the subsequent 
privatization of government-owned airlines 
(Qantas and Australian) are expected to increase 
air travel and, in turn, increase the demand for 
replacement parts. There already exists a high 
per capita use of light aircraft in Australia, with 
Cessna accounting for 40 percent of the total 
number of aircraft registered. The Australian 
fleet is composed of more than 60 types of 
aircraft which results in strong dependence on 
imports, particularly from the United States. Of 
an estimated $2.7 billion market in 1992, sales 
from the United States are expected to total $2.1 
billion. Promising sales prospects include the 
following subsectors: aircraft parts, aircraft 
between 2,000-15,000 kg, helicopters, airborne 
avionics, and engine parts. 


Industrial Chemicals: Chemical industry 
imports are expected to grow at a rate of 10 
percent per annum. Of an estimated total market 
size of $1.8 billion for industrial chemicals in 
1992, the United States is expected to sell 
approximately $207 million. Chemicals offering 
the best sales potential include caustic soda, 
cyanides, borates, cyclic alcohols, unsaturated 
acyclic monocarbolic acids, and provitamins and 
hormones. 


Plastic Material and Resins: The market for 
imported plastics is growing at the rate of 7 
percent per annum because of tariff cuts and the 
domestic plastic producers’ belief that the 
domestic chemical industry does not adequately 
meet their quality need, nor offer value for 
money. In 1992 U.S. exports of $302 million are 
forecast; the total market size is estimated at $1.8 
billion. Some promising subsectors for U.S. 
sales include PVCs, polythylenes, polyacetals, 
polyethers, epoxy resins and polypropylenes. 


Paper and Paperboard: Imported paperboard 
and paper products will continue to increase over 
the next five years, particularly in the packaging 
and printing industries. The total market of paper 





and paperboard in 1992 is estimated at $2.2 
billion, growing at 6 percent annually. U.S. 
sales during this same period are expected to 
reach $173 million, growing at the rate of 15 
percent yearly. The United States already has 
captured a significant 21 percent share of the 
import market. Best subsector products are cast 
coated paper and paperboard, newsprint, craft 
paper and paperboard, cartons, boxes, and cases. 


Telecommunication Equipment: Since 
deregulation in the telecommunications sector, 
Australia now has two telecommunications 
network operators, the government-owned AOTC 
(Australia Overseas Telecommunications Corp.) 
and the newly formed consortium, Optus, headed 
by BellSouth, an American company. The 1992 
telecommunications market is estimated at $2.6 
billion. U.S. exports of $104 million are 
forecast for 1992. Telecommunications 
expenditures is expected to increase from 1993 
onward as AOTC and Optus introduce a GSM- 
based digital mobile telephone network. The 
most promising subsectors are modems and 
multiplexers, radio telephony transmission 
equipment, mobile telephones, and _ test 
equipment. 


Medical Equipment: Despite strong competition 
from Germany, and Japan in certain subsectors, 
the United States is the market leader for the 
supply of medical equipment in Australia with 
around 50 percent market share. The total 
market for 1992 is forecast at $727 million, of 
which U.S. sales are expected to reach $230 
million, with an annual growth rate of 16 percent 
annually. The demand is expected to increase as 
there is a move for privatization of hospitals. 
Best sales prospects are x-ray and radiation 
apparatus, electro-diagnostic equipment, and 
artificial body parts and joints. 


Automotive Parts and Service Equipment: The 
United States mainly competes heavily with Japan 
in this highly competitive market. The total 
market size in 1992 is estimated at $1.4 billion; 
U.S. exports are expected to total $308 million, 
growing at a rate of 5 percent per annum. The 


best outlook for exports include engines, general 
unidentified parts, fuel injection and other parts, 
and gear boxes. 


Processed Foods: Food is Australia’s largest 
manufacturing industry, accounting for 19 percent 
of total manufacturing sales. U.S. exports in 1992 
are forecast at $270 million, representing an 
annual growth rate of 6 percent. Best sales 
opportunities include meat, smallgoods and 
poultry, beverages and malt, cereal products, 
dairy products and confectionery. 


Pollution Control Equipment: This industry 
sector includes fans; air conditioning parts and 
equipment; filtering and purifying equipment for 
air and water; environmental monitoring and 
testing equipment; and oxygen, aerosol, and 
ozone therapy equipment. In 1992 the market 
size is expected to increase to $549 million from 
$517 million in the previous year. As federal and 
state governments in Australia demand and 
legislate for tighter pollution control, the demand 
for monitoring equipment grows. Promising sales 
prospects include industrial fans, petrol filters, 
water purifiers, and monitoring equipment. 


Market Entry: Ultimately the key to successful 
market entry is a firsthand evaluation of the 
marketplace, preceded by market research. 
Potential U.S. exporters and investors are invited 
to contact the Commerce Department’s Foreign 
Commercial Service in Australia to explore 
specific business interests and related market 
entry prospects. Post will continue to prepare 
alert reports in various industry sectors, major 
projects and the preparation of market research 
reports. Potential U.S. exporters are also 
encouraged to contact their local Department of 
Commerce district office to obtain market 
research reports, additional information on doing 
business in Australia, and on participating in local 
trade events. 
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The Trade Information Center is a one-stop information source on the multitude of Federal 
export assistance programs. The Center is operated by the Trade Promotion Coordinating 
Committee (TPCC), which includes the 19 Federal agencies responsible for international trade 
and export promotion, 


International trade specialists can be reached weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. on the Center’s 
toll-free “800” line. These professionals advise exporters on how to locate and utilize govern- 
ment programs and guide them through the export process. They are ready to answer a wide 
variety of questions ranging from how to respond to an international order, to what the top 
foreign markets are for a particular product. 


Information Available from the Center 


The Trade Information Center is an access point for information on all Federal export assistance 
programs, including those that provide: 


e Export Counseling 

¢ International Market Research and Trade Leads 

e Overseas and Domestic Trade Events and Activitie's 

e Export Financing 

¢ Advice on Documentation and Licensing Requirements 


Callers can get reports and statistics from the computerized National Trade Data Bank, which 
includes over 100,000 government documents related to export promotion and international 
markets. The Trade Information Center staff also advises businesses on upcoming conferences, 


trade missions and fairs offered in the U.S. and overseas by both federal, state, and local organi- 
zations. 


How to Reach the Trade Information Center 


Businesses can reach the Trade Information Center through a nationwide toll-free number: 
1-800-USA-TRADE (1-800-872-8723). Deaf and hearing-impaired callers can use a toll-free 
telecommunications device: 1-800-TDD-TRADE (1-800-833-8723). The Center is open from 
8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, and a message center takes calls after hours. 
The Center is located in the Department of Commerce at 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., Room 7424, Washington, D.C., 20230 





